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slander, 'what can induce that man to rise, lie is nothing but a shakebag, and can only shake out the ideas that have been put into the members' heads by Mr. Marshall.'"1
Marshall's argument was conclusive. It is one of the few speeches ever delivered in Congress that actually changed votes from one party to the other in a straight-out party fight. Justice Story says that Marshall's speech "is one of the most consummate juridical arguments which was ever pronounced in the halls of legislation;.. . equally remarkable for the lucid order of its topics, the profoundness of its logic, the extent of its research,2 and the force of its illustrations. It may be said of that speech . . . that it was 'RSponse sans replique,' an answer so irresistible that it admitted of no reply. It silenced opposition and settled then and forever the points of international law on which the controversy hinged. . . . An unequivocal demonstration of public opinion followed. The denunciations of the Executive, which had hitherto been harsh and clamorous everywhere throughout the land, sunk away at once into cold and cautious whispers only of disapprobation.
"Whoever reads that speech, even at this distance of time, when the topics have lost much of their interest, will be struck with the prodigious
1  Aurora, March 14, 1800.
2  Marshall's speech on the B,obins case shows some study, but not so much as the florid encomium of Story indicates. The speeches of Bayard, Gallatin, Nicholas, and others display evidence of much more research than that of Marshall, who briefly refers to only two authorities.